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AMERICAN SILVERWARE, 




HE charge so often reiterated 
that the art of the silversmith 
is in a state of decline, 
whatever truth there may be 
in it, as regards European 
countries, does not, at any 
rate, apply in this. Ameri- 
can silverware has suffered 
from some of the lamentable 
changes of taste, which have 
more than once, within a century, led to neglect and de- 
cay in England and in France ; but it cannot be gain- 
said that its progress for the last twenty years has been 
steady and remarkable, while, during the last five years, 
the development of taste and skill that has taken place 
with us has excited admiration even among old world 
connoisseurs. Most of our readers can rememoer when, 
here as well as in Europe, weight of metal, or, rather, ap- 
parent weight of metal, and lustrous surface were the 
only things much desired or appreciated in a piece of 



intelligence and of manual cleverness, which are absent 
from no American work of any time or kind, saved it 
from the charge of dull vulgarity, and gave hope for the 
future. 

Of the influences which have led to the present great 
improvement in the forms and the technique of our sil- 
verware, that of the art industries of Japan has, so far/ 
been the most active and the most apparent. The often 
told story of the enthusiasm evoked at the Centennial Ex- v 
hibition by the bright and clever work shown in the Japan- 
ese section need not be repeated in connection with the 
present subject. It is certain that it set our metal workers, 
as well as others, thinking, and that it supplied them 
with new motives, and laid open to them new fields of en- 
deavor. Naturalistic tendencies, already deeply implanted 
here, were quickened by observation of the artistic use 
made of natural forms by the Japanese. Their wonderful 
manual cleverness excited a spirit of emulation in our 
workmen, and their detestation of mere weight and glitter, 
and the variety of means which they brought to bear to 
vary the surface of the metal and secure novel effects of 
color and texture, perceived at first with surprise, were 



handling, variety of means, and spontaneity of thought, 
has remained the most considerable factor in our prog- 
ress. The influence of Japanese arts can be traced in 
the examples of American ware (manufactured by the 
Gorham Co.) here illustrated, not in any slavish copying 
of ensemble or of detail, but only in the freshness of de- 
sign and treatment, and especially in their air of ar- 
tistic neatness and finish and in the perfection of the 
natural forms used as ornament. Compare the grapes 
and spray of leaves, in hammered and enamelled silver, 
on the punch-bowl in Fig. I, with the cast and chased 
work of ten or a dozen years ago. The gain in light- 
ness and crispness of touch, in fidelity to nature, in col- 
or and in ornamental effect must be admitted to be 
enormous, and it is directly traceable to the influence of 
Japanese art. The foliage around the neck of the jug in 
Fig. 2, and the passion-flowers and roses on the jug 
and salver in Fig. 3, show the same influence, though 
not quite so plainly. The forms of Figs. 2 and 4 are to 
be ascribed to a study of Eastern art though in no sense 
borrowed from it. The decoration of the cup, Fig. 4, 
showing a steeplechase, is etched in low relief with a 




FIG. I.— TEAPOT, PUNCH-BOWL, JAR, CANDLESTICK AND RHYTON. 



silverware. It looked well to have silver on the table. 
Ergo the more of it, the better, and the more " massive" it 
looked, the better. As for delicacy of workmanship or 
originality of design, such matters were so little fashion- 
able that, if they had been discovered anywhere, they would 
hardly have been tolerated. The old English-wrought 
services of Colonial times, in which economy of material 
was combined with elegance of form, were thought to be 
mean-looking and indicative of narrow incomes, and were 
left in the darkest corners of old cupboards, or, too often, 
melted down to be rewrought in clumsier shapes. The 
revival of taste that occurred in England at the begin- 
ning of the century had but little effect here until much 
later ; but steady progress was made, notwithstanding, 
though at times it was almost imperceptible. We were 
influenced most by French fashions, and these, under 
the Second Empire, did not supply the very best models. 
Again, a Frenchman, if he should notice American work 
of the period now passed, would find it but a clumsy 
imitation of the least elegant productions of his own 
country ; and, in truth, nothing but certain evidences of 



soon recognized as carrying a most important lesson. 
Specimens of metal work cast from the wax, or ham- 
mered, or engraved, or corroded by acid, or damascened, 
unknown alloys compounded, not for cheapness, but for 
artistic ends, hundreds of novel designs, and, above all, 
the plentiful evidence of the intelligence and freedom of 
the individual workman which only the blind could ig- 
nore, contrasted with our own set forms, the poverty of 
our means, and the comparative absence of initiative 
in our artisans, showed us, unmistakably, that the posi- 
tion to which we had attained was one which did us lit- 
tle credit, and showed us, also, the way by which we 
might advance most quickly and surely. The lesson 
was learned, at first too carefully, the Japanese forms be- 
ing copied as the French had been, but with more plea- 
sure in the task, and with correspondingly better results. 
Since it has been perceived that the Japanese motives, 
little understood or not at all by our designers and work- 
men, are not of the essence of the lesson, and they have 
generally been abandoned. But what we have learned 
from our Eastern teachers of the value of lightness of 



niello effect in the background, as landscape scenes are 
often done on Japanese silver. 

The taste for old English and French wares, which 
has, once more, been revived, has also had a very appre- 
ciable effect on our American work within the last three 
or four years. The plain candlestick with twisted arms 
in Fig. 1, and the mounting of the cut-glass pitcher in 
Fig. 3, show signs of the English influence, while the 
articles belonging to tea and coffee services in Fig. 5 
show eighteenth century French influence, received, 
probably, through some English medium. There seems 
to be less opportunity for originality of conception in fol- 
lowing out European traditions than in wandering vague- 
ly after the Japanese ; but the articles just mentioned 
have a character of their own, nevertheless, which shows 
itself in the proportions, in the nature of the curves, and in 
the application of the veiy restricted ornament. The silver 
jar, chased and etched in Fig. 1 is of a purely Eastern 
type, become Europeanized in the course of two cen- 
turies of common usage. The ornamental rhyton in the 
same illustration is as directly drawn from the Greek, the 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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source of nearly all our distinctively European forms ; and 
the little teapot at the other end of the cut, shows a 
union of European and Japanese taste, as happy as it is 
remarkable. 
The immediate future of the art depends greatly on 




FIG. 2.— LOVING CUP. 



the possibility of such combinations as this last. If the 
two streams of influence, the European and the Asiatic, 
should continue to run side by side their action could not 
possibly be as decided as if they were to mingle and be- 
come one. And that American genius does not show it- 
self equal, in art at 
least, to the harmoni- 
zation of incongruous 
elements : witness the 
domestic architecture 
of our times. But in 
several of the lesser 
arts there is no such 
impropriety in the use 
of both European 
models and Eastern 
as there may be in 
the combination of 
two even closely re- 
lated styles in archi- 
tecture. Ruskin has 
pointed out that the' 
Japanese of a certain. , 
period understood 
glyptics as the an-i 
cient Greeks did, and, ' 
while there is nothing 
to show that the, 
Greeks could produce 
as clever work in 
wrought metals as 

our nearest Oriental neighbors, it is certain that they 
would appreciate Japanese work in this line. Conven- 
tional ornament and the human figure apart, there is 
nothing in Japanese design that may not be used in small 
objects in combination with European motives. The 



not yet seen all the benefits of which such a union is 
capable. But we have seen that though only partially 
effected, it already conduces to rapid progress, and we 
may confidently expect it to lead to yet more striking 
results in the near future. 

To conclude with a practical suggestion, we would 
point out to our readers that the present rage for old sil- 
ver and plated ware which is in danger of developing 
into such proportions as to create a manufacture of false 
antiques, should- not be carried so far, even, as to inter- 
fere with the development of our modern American art. 
It is very well to collect and preserve fine old specimens, 
but it is a piece of affectation for their purchasers to put 
them in use. Good taste would require the use on the 
table of nothing but modern wares. Everything in use 
in the house should be in keeping, and the only way to 
have it so is to have it all modern. The old excuse, that 
modern work is bad, does not now apply. Those who 
require special designs can have them made to order and 
so as to harmonize with their other belongings. In 
brief, there is no reason why the collector's passion for 
antiques should become a popular mania, and it will be 
in all respects detrimental to the interests of art should 
it do so. Robert Jarvis. 



with them is the cost of transportation from Yezd and 
Ispahan, where they are made, to the residence of the' 
purchaser. But nothing in the way of a carpet can be 
so luxurious and suggestive of comfort as a Persian 
namad an inch thick." 




FIG. 4.— LOVING CUP. 



PERSIAN INDUSTRIAL ART. 



Mr. Benjamin, our late Minister to Teheran, in his 
interesting "Persia and the Persians," just issued by 




FIG. 3.— PITCHERS AND SALVER. 



Ticknor & Co., mentions that the wonderful grotto-like 
hall on the first floor of the Bagh Ferdose, which is 
about sixty feet long by forty feet wide, is carpeted by a 
single piece of felt, and adds that, " it is common for 
wealthy Persians to order carpets made in one piece to 



The largest tile known in Persia, as well as " quite the 
finest relic of old art now existing " in that country is 
said to be over six feet long and four feet broad. It is 
in the celebrated tomb of the Imam Rezah, at Meshed, 
of which no Christian has seen anything but the exterior, 

and that from a dis- 
tance, except one or 
two who have entered 
in disguise at the im- 
minent risk of their 
lives. The tile is of 
the " refl£t" or irides- 
cent kind, for which 
as much as five hun- 
dred dollars is some- 
times paid for a fine 
specimen ; so one can 
imagine, Mr. Benja- 
min remarks, what 
must be the anti- 
quarian and pecu- 
niary value of this 
unique example. He 
says: "The reflet 
tiles in which a cop- 
per tint is prominent 
may be considered 
as generally coming 
from Nathenz, also 
those with a rich 
raised figure or de- 
sign, suggesting the conventional fleur-de-lis pattern. 
These tiles have dashes of pale green, and also letters in 
blue for the most part ; but all of them are distinguished 
by a splendor of iridescence never surpassed in the history 
of ceramic art. The tiles, which are star-shaped, with 




FIG. 5. — ARTICLES FROM TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 



American workman has just the qualities required to 
complete the union, namely, the Caucasian love of sym- 
metry, which he has in common with all Europeans, and 
a liking for neatness and precision of form, and for novel- 
ty of idea, which enables him to acquire and use the 
methods of the extreme East. It is certain that we have 



fit even their largest apartments. I have seen a namad, 
or felt carpet, eighty feet long and fifty feet wide without 
a seam. The name of the maker is woven into it — as 
the painter puts his name on his painting. The great 
weight and bulk of these felt carpets forbid their expor- 
tation. Indeed, the chief item of expense connected 



a flat surface very nobly and variously decorated, and 
with a border of black Arabic lettering on a whitish 
ground, are from the old mosque at Veramin, which is 
supposed by some to be the ancient Arcena. The octag- 
onal tiles having in the centre a deep star-intaglio are 
also obtained, chiefly at least, from Veramin. 



